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Views of the Month 


No Segregation at Eisenhower Inaugural 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Joseph C. McGarraghy, Eisenhower In- 

augural Committee chairman, made clear he personally would 
oppose segregation in any form at any inaugural affair in January. 

McGarraghy said there would be no segregation at the In- 
augural Ball, and ‘that he expected hotels and resturants would 
relax segregation practices during inauguration. 

Most leading hotels have admitted Negroes for large con- 
ventions and public gatherings when the attendance was pre- 
dominantly white. Most restaurants practice segregation. 


Equal Schools Would Cost State $20,000,000 

T. LOUIS, MO.—The Missouri Association for Social Welfare 

issued a report recently revealing that the state could reduce 

its yearly educational expenditures $1,150,000 a year, by ending 
segregation of Negro and white students. 

It also showed that the State of Missouri would be obliged 
to pay an estimated $20,000,000 if it were to have equal but 
separate educational facilities. 

The survey also disclosed the vast overcrowded conditions 
in the colored schools here while many white schools are only 
half used. 


Gov.-General's Son Is Non-Violent Resister 
OHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA—The Nationalist Govern- 
ment announced recently that it would seek drastic powers, 

similar to those in Kenya Colony, to combat disturbances and 

the non-white defiance of the segregation laws in South Africa. 

New regulations making it an offence for anyone to permit 
or to address any meeting of more than ten Africans without 
written authority have been issued. 

The projected powers, providing the removal and detention 
of the leaders of lawlessness, will be incorporated in a bill to be 
introduced in the next session of parliament in January. 

Simultaneously leaders of the passive resistance movement 
announced they had gained as a recruit, Patrick Duncan, son 
of the late Sir Patrick Duncan, former Governor General of the 
Union of South Africa. 


Archbishop Denounces White Attitude 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA—A vigorous denunciation of the 

attitude of Europeans toward African natives was made here 
by Archbishop Denis E. Hurley of Durban. — 

Asserting that the present situation in South Africa “is a 
stain on the honor of every European,” the Archbishop said that 
“we Europeans bear the awful responsibility of safeguarding the 
rights of Africans and seeing that they get a square deal.” 

He said that the average European does only what is neces- 
sary to maintain the African as a cog in the wheel of the European 
economy. : 

“The European, in African eyes,” Archbishop Hurley said, "is 
never prepared to give the African permanent tenure of any land, 
because he may need it himself. 

“The African views the white man as a greedy, rapacious 
land grabber, who will break faith and trust with the helpless 
occupiers of the land whenever it suits his pocket. 

“And what is worse, the Europeans have done everything 
to deserve that reputation.” 


More White Newcomers on South Side 
HICAGO, ILL.—Contrary to popular notion, city dwelling white 
people are not fleeing before the spreading Negro population 
at ‘least not in the area bounded by 31st and 59th streets, the 
Pennsylvania and IC tracks according to a report of the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community conference. 

The report, compiled by some 200 volunteer interviewers dis- 
closed that although Nefroes out-number white and others in the 
area, the bulk of “newcomers” are white. 

The report also discloses that 7 out of 10 persons interviewed 
say they intend to remain in the community. 

. Purpose of the survey, of which this report is the second, 
is to develop a sound program of community planning and im- 
provement. 


Fraternity Discrimination Should Go 
EW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 

University, says college fraternities should: conduct themselves 
so that “no-one in the world” can say that he is not treated with 
equality. : 

Dr. Wriston touched on discrimination in accepting the Gold 
Medal Award for 1952 of the National Interfraternity Conference. 

Dr, Wriston said he believed present undergraduates would 
vote to eliminate all discriminatory clauses in fraternity con- 
stitutions but that such clauses were hard to remove in the face 
of objections by graduate mémbers. 
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WITHOUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 


> 66 


Northern Attitude Needs Im rovement More Than Southern 


10 Cents 


Southerner Compares Race Attitudes 
In South and North 


(This article does not in all cases represent the views of this paper.) 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant 


a AT DO YOU consider 
a good way of improving 

the Southerners’ attitude on race 

relations?” I’ve been asked. 


Lay Auxiliaries’ Student Center in Paris 


The good way is always the 
hard way. And may I respect- 
fully suggest that the qualifi- 
cation “Southerner” be ex- 
changed for “Christian”: also 


& 


Couple standing at left are Chinese and both of them are 


doctors. Seated from left to right—Chinese couple, Vietnamese 
girl who was baptized Ascension Thursday, a French girl, and a 
girl from Martinique in the French West Indies. (Story on Pg. 3.) 


that the matter of attitude be 
considered from a nationwide, 
rather than a sectional view? If 
we must remain sectional, from 
my own experience, I offer the 
suggestion that the Northern 
atitude is in greater need of im- 
provement than the Southern, 
I am as Yankee as I am South- 
ern and throughout my whole 
life I have known that so-called 
race relations are far more am- 
icable in North Carolina than 
they are in New York City, for 
instance, where I was born, and 
its environs. And further, since 
1934 when I entered the Catho- 
lic Church, I have unhappily 
noticed that, generally, the at- 
titude of the faithful who hap- 
pen to be white is very often in 
direct opposition to the teaching 
of Christ and His Church. There- 
fore, I strongly feel that the im- 
provement so sadly needed 
nation-wide, must spring from 
religious and moral roots and 
cannot be approached success- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


How Latin and English Americas Treated Indians and Negroes 


Since ignorance of all things 
Latin American seems to be so 
profound in these United States, 
this article proposes‘ to take 
well-known historical points of 
treatment accorded Indians and 
Negroes in the United States 
(and a few other English-speak- 
ing colonies) and contrast this 


Gaston Monnerville 

President of the powerful 
Council of the Republic of 
France, a position like that of 
the Vice-President in the United 
States. He was born in French 
Guiana. An eminent scholar, he 
is also an expert on colonial 
problems. As Mrs. Christopher 
says, Negroes in Latin America 
have often reached the highest 
positions in the state. . 


By HELEN CHRISTOPHER 


treatment with the not-so-well- 
known treatment accorded these 
two groups by the Latin Ameri- 
cans. The points considered are 
those basic ones which early set 
a pattern of treatment in each 
area which has remained into 
the present day. After investi- 
gating these basic points of con- 
trast, we will discuss the pos- 
sible explanation for these dif- 
ferences. All material used is 
based on recent works of re- 
liable scholars in the field. 


Let Indians Live 


THE ATTITUDE of the English 
colonist toward the Indian is 
best summed up in the phrase, 
“The only good Indian is a dead 
Indian.” Conversely, if to the 
Latin American conquistador, 
the Indian was a creature to be 
exploited, he was likewise a soul 
to be converted to Christianity. 
So, while the English colonist 
solved his Indian problem by 
killing off, or driving off, the In- 
dian, the Latin colonist solved 
his problem by converting the 
Indian and letting him live. As 


a part consequence of these two_ 


contrasting methods of treat- 
ment, the Indians in the United 
States and Canada are either 
extinct or confined to reserva- 
tions. 

This race comprises about 
one-third of one ‘per cent of the 
total population here. In Latin 
America, on the other hand, the 
Indians today (including mesti- 
zos) comprise 42 per cent of the 
total population. In some coun- 
tries, such as Peru and Ecuador, 
the Indian comprises over 75 
per cent of the population. 


Juarez Was Indian 

OTH NORTH AND SOUTH 

the Indian is much the same in’ 
at least one respect. He every- 
where resists Westernization, 
Hence, in South America, as in 
North America, one often finds 
the Indian backward and unre- 
sponsive. And while there is lit- 
tle to contrast on this point, it 
should not be missed that in 
Latin America even though the 
Indian is often backward, he is 
not politically, socially, or eco- 
nomically squelched. He has not 
been displaced to the extent that 
he has been in the United 
States. The Indian never has en- 
joyed political influence in the 


(Continued on Page 6) 


French Senator 


Mme. Jane Vialle who repre- 
sents Ubangi-Shari, French 
Equatorial Africa, in the Parlia- 
ment of France. 
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Does "The Public” Include Negroes? 


RANE HOLMES WRITES to the Washington Star, “A person 

with any intelligence certainly does not wish to present himself 
where he is not wanted. Yet Negroes, primarily at the insistence 
of white agitators and do-gooders, have made themselves obnoxious 
by demanding entrance to various public places where the very 
fact that they were refused admittance indicated that they were 
not wanted.” 

This letter reminds us of a remark made to us by a man in 
Louisiana. I believe it was the well-known artist who teaches at 
Xavier University in New Orleans, Mr. Rousseve. Members of this 
family are holding important positions in religious and professional 
life in different parts of the country. The three members we have 
met are very charming and have beautiful manners. They would 
be a welcome addition to any civilized gathering. But this man 
said, “When I see a notice in New Orleans papers, ‘Public invited,’ 
it doesn’t mean me. I’m not even a member of the public.” 

PPARENTLY MR. HOLMES’ CONFUSION as to the meaning 
of the word “public” is a common difficulty in Jim Crow locali- 
ties such as, tragic to say, the capital city of these United States. 

“Public” according tg Macmillan’s dictionary means “belong- 
ing to or open to all.’ Since Negroes pay taxes to support these 
public places they belong to and are open to them as much as to 
the white people. 

Whether white people want them there or not is immaterial. 
They have a right to be there. Possibly Negroes find the unjust 
white people who exclude them just as obnoxious as the whites 
find them. But a person with inteligence enough to read a dic- 
tionary should not give up his rights and thereby pass on an unjust 
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burden to his. children. 


Must We Burn the Innocent? 


A FLASH FIRE on Chicago’s 
South Side trapped and 
killed the eighteenth-month-old 
Sullivan twins and their three- 
year-old brother. Mrs. Ellen Sul- 
livan, 23, was burned on the 
eshoulder while carrying out the 
two other small children. A 
neighboring teenager broke 
down the door and rescued a 
se"enty-year-old man and an 
eight-year-old girl. A visiting 
couple escaped unharmed. All 
these people were in a small one- 
story frame cottage. 

Every week brings such 
stories throughout the country 
of fatal fires in over-crowded 
housing. The majority of vic- 
tims in Chicago are Negroes. 

New York inspectors found 
4080 violations of municipal 
housing laws in 275 Harlem 


tenement houses since October 
20, 1952. The inspectors are 
particularly alert for unlawful 
conversion by property owners 
of cellar space into living quar- 
ters through makeshift altera- 
tions. Cellar occupants have a 
high tuberculosis rate. 

Who is responsible for this 
direct and indirect loss of life 
due to bad housing? Some land- 
lords in Chicago have had sev- 
eral fatal fires in their houses 
but they have been allowed to 
go on violating the ordinances. 
But the blame falls on many 
others. We blame - - - 

Everyone who prolongs the 
terrible shortage of housing for 
families. 

Every landlord who refuses to 
rent to families, particularly col- 
ored ones. 


Our Purpose 
HE PURPOSE of the Catholic Interracial- 


ist is 
TO REAFFIRM both the human 
* dignity and rights of all men and 
the profound unity among all men es- 
tablished by our common Creator and 
Savior and our common Brother. 


TO HELP Friendship House’s practical effort to 

* bring the spirit of Christ’s justice and love to bear 
on the attitudes, laws, customs, and institutions of our . 

time inasmuch as they have been corrupted by racial 

prejudice and hatred and discrimination, and the lives 

of men and women, Negro and white, have for that rea 


son been degraded. 


. WILL YOU JOIN THIS EFFORT? 
Help your friends win the peace of Christ which the angels 
promised to men_of good will. 
Send it to your GI relatives, sisters, priests, everybody! 


Enclosed please find $ 


for ...... subscriptions. 


Please send gift subscriptions to 

NOMRO. « Focccccccccccccccce NOMEO. Focccccccecvcvvecceoce 
Address. .ccccscccccccccces AGGIES. scccccccccccccccese 
BEY MAWSON -AAATONS. ococccccccccscccecacccecescsscoes 


Send to the CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 





Chicago [5, Ill. 


$1 a year —$1.25 foreign 
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Our Lady of Montserrat 


This statue, called “La Morenita,” made 





at the end of the 


12th Century, has been venerated since then at the Benedictine 
monastery at Montserrat, near Barcelona in Spain. 





_ Every man in the real estate 
business who refuses to let 
Negroes spread out in a com- 
munity in a normal manner or 
who rents firetraps at high 
rates. 

Everyone who refuses to ac- 
cept a colored neighbor. 

Everyone in government or 
out who opposes the building of 
desperately needed public hous- 
ing whether his motive is hatred 
of Negroes or love of the money 
he fears may be asked of him in 
taxes. (We maintain that hous- 
ing people in homes is cheaper 
and better than housing them in 
hospitals and jails where victims 
of bad housing are cared for 
now.) 

Every banker who prevents a 
Negro from borrowing money in 
the usual manner to finance a 
home. 

Every worker in the building 
trades who holds up the con- 
struction of homes through tech- 
nical bottlenecks or unreason- 
able requirements. 

Every housing inspector who 
doesn’t make every effort to get 
landlords to bring their build- 
ings up to safety standards in 
spite of the bribes he is offered, 


Houses Must Be Built 

UT MERELY ENFORCING 

housing laws and putting 
people out of fire traps is not 
enough. People live in danger- 
ous and unsanitary slums be- 
cause there is no other place for 
them to go. Houses must be 
built for families which can rent 
them at one week’s income. And 
a three bedroom house is a nec- 
essity, not a luxury—one room 
for the parents, qne for the boys 
and one for the girls. 

We all can do something to 
prevent this holocaust of inno- 
cent lives. 

If we are landlords we can 
rent to families with children 
for love of the Holy Family or 
the good of our country. 

If we have money we must 
lend it directly at the interest 
the bank pays us to hardwork- 
ing parents who are trying to 
own their own homes. Parish 
priests could suggest a depend- 
able couple who would consider 
the loan a business matter and 


not a gift. (Unless you want it 
to be a gift.) If we leave the 
money in the bank to be loaned 
by them they do not lend it 
where the need is greatest and 
they charge the family more in- 
terest. We are stewards of our 
money and should see that it is 
used in a useful manner, _ 

If we are architects we can 
work out simple plans for a fam- 
ily house with the bare necessi- 
ties which can be built at a rea- 
sonable price. 

If we are builders or handy 
with tools we can help people 
build their own homes, 

If we are in a union we can 
ask that union funds be lent at 
low rates to members for hous- 
ing. 

If we are in politics we can 
work for better housing through 
financial or housing regulations 
or we can help to speed up pri- 
vate or public housing. 

If we are educators we can 
help young people learn to 
build and care for a house and 
also what things are really 
needed in a house for a Chris- 
tian family. 

If we are in none of these call- 
ings we can influence people who 
are, pArticularly the politicians. 
We can join a group interested 
in getting better housing. 

Each one of us must do some- 
thing for better housing. 

Money for Weapons— 
Why Not for Housing? 
IS SHAMEFUL that our 
country spends so much time 
and money on hellish weapons 
like the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and so little on homes for 
families. Even a warloving pa- 
gan can see that building the 
man who uses the weapon is 
more important than the wea- 
pon. A man who knows that his 
life work is to love God and his 
neighbor realizes that this work 
can be done better in a decent 
home than by dropping bombs 
which cannot help but burn the 
innocent with the guilty in Com- 
munist-dominated countries. Our 
right of self-defense does not 
allow this. But safe, decent 
homes can and must be provided 
for all in this rich, productive 
country. * 
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Readers Write 


Demonism at Work 
Techny, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

May I add a postcript to your 
“New Martyr of Race Hatred” 
in the December CATHOLIC 
INTERRACIALIST? 

I do not think it is natural 
fo~ Africans or anybody else to 
objectivize their oppression and 
exploitation in so well-known a 
benefactor of theirs as that 
Dominican lady-doctor, Sister 
Aiden, unless prompted thereto 
by exponents of a diabolical 
ideology of hatred. Only demon- 
ism, amounting to obsession, can 
explain such acts of irrational 
savagery. Obviously the people 
Communism hates most are 
those who diminish class, race, 
or any other hatred—good em- 
ployers, Sister Aiden, yourself, 

Hence the paralled of the Sis- 
ters in China being branded 


~ baby-killers. 


No, Chinese and Africans do 
not act like that, unless hyp- 
notized into it by hate-devils. 

Let us pray for the casting 
out of these devils and help by 
loving more deeply and suffering 
more willingly and lovingly our- 
selves. 

H. J. E. Zacharias 

(Race riots are notorious for 
killing the innocent even without 
Communist influence. We agree 
that such riots and their causes 
are not natural but diabolical 
in inspiration. Communist in- 
fluence does account for much 
of the special hatred shown real 
Christians.—Ed. ) 

H. J. E. Zacharias 


Wants Magazines 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Editor: 

We are trying to start a New- 
man Club on our college campus, 
Three of the professors are Cath- 
olic and are going to help. We 
feel that distributing Catholic 
literature would help. Of our 
student ‘body of 1600, only 24 
are Catholics, 4 of which have 
fallen away after they entered 
this institution. As this is a 
small town, predominantly Prot- 
estant, we will not be able to 
obtain Catholic literature here. 
If your readers would send mag- 
azines which might appeal to 
college students we would be 
most grateful. Pamphlets and 
books will be welcome also. Pray- 
ers for perseverance will help, 
too. 

Home Address— 

Charles Elmer Abel, Jr. 
410 Madison St. 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 


Catholics Speak on 
Race Relations 
Compiled by 
Rev. Daniel Cantwell 


20c A Copy 


Order from any | 
Friendship House . 


Chicago Friendship House 


4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Blessed Martin de Porres 


Friendship House 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portiand 12, Oregon 


St. Peter Claver Center 


814 7th St., S.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Friendship House of Harlem 


34 W. 135th St. 
New York 37, Mew York 


or from the 


Catholic Interracialist 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago (5, lll. 
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In Complete Renunciation—Integral Charity—Constant Joy 
Lay Auxiliaries Help Native Bishops 


1937 FATHER VINCENT 
LEBBE, a Belgian missionary 
in China, founded the “Lay 
Auxiliaries of the Missions” to 
fulfill the great need he saw for 
lay people to show how a good 
Christian life is lived in the 
world. A truck driver or a 
harassed mother can, and must, 
live a holy life, not merely 
priests and religious. 

Western influence in mission 
countries such as China and 
Africa has been almost entirely 
materialistic. European ideas 
and techniques have been 
adopted widely but the religion 
brought by western missionaries 
has been too often rejected, 
usually because of the bad ex- 
ample set by the white exploit- 
ers. The unhappy result is that 
the people are lost in the modern 
world of machines and material- 
ism. 

Lay Auxiliaries of the Mis- 
sions go out to mission countries 
in teams to help the national 
bishops there to form a well- 
trained native laity. 

Now Has 104 Members 

ITH THE HELP of Father 

Andrew Boland, the Lay 
Auxiliaries began with two 
members in 1937. In February 
1952 it numbered 104 members 
from twelve different countries 
of Asia, America and Europe. 


- In 1939 the archbishop of Liege 


blessed the promises of the first 
two members. That same year 
they opened a club for Chinese 
students in Brussels. 

During several interviews with 
Archbishop Constantini, Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the General President of 
the society, Miss Yvonne Ponce- 
let, received a great deal of en- 
couragement and help for the 
new group. 


During World War II it was 
impossible for missionaries to 
leave Europe. But as soon as it 
was over two teams went out to 
the Congo in Central Africa. 
The same year the training cen- 
ter was moved to a larger house 
in Brussels and members began 
to arrive from all over the 
world. 

In 1947 Cardinal Van Roey, 
Archbishop of Malines, gave the 
Society diocesan status. Later 
in the year two teams went to 
China, one to Nanking and one 
to Peking. The first team left 
for the Near East. 


Holy Father Approves 

In 1948 His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII received the Society’s 
President in audience and con- 
firmed by his approval and en- 
couragement the structure and 
objectives of the Society. He 
particularly emphasized the im- 
portance of being an interna- 
tional lay group. 

By the end of 1951 ten teams 
of AUXILIARIES were fully 
trained and doing missionary 
work. 

The preparation and training 
of young women for a life-work 
in the Missiong is not done in a 
hurry. The length of time in the 
training center varies for every 
girl, as age and experience are 
always considered and the pro- 
gram is arranged accordingly. 
Normally two or three years of 
spiritual and missionary training 
is given. 

Dedication for Life 

After the preliminary months 
of introduction to the lay mis- 
sionary vocation, a member 
takes a promise to consecrate 
her life to this apostolate within 
the Society. This promise is re- 
newed each year until the end 
of the training period, but from 





Suburban Interracial Group Does Fine Job 
La Grange Fellowship Eases Tension 


HE CLOSING MONTHS OF 

THE WAR, particularly the 
summer of 1944, produced ten- 
sions in race relations through- 
out the country. It was feared 
that race riots might occur, and 
even in our own community 
there was uneasiness. It was in 
this setting that the La Grange 
Interracial Fellowship had its 
beginnings. It started, not as a 
delegate organization, but as a 
group of “like-minded” indi- 
viduals desiring to create an at- 
mosphere in which racial out- 
breaks could not occur and in 
which friendships might origi- 
nate and flourish. The initial re- 
quest for a group such as ours 
came from some of the Negro 
women who said, “If only our 
two groups could get together 
sometimes and talk things over 
—just talk things over, it would 
help to relieve the tension.” 

Our first two very informal 
meetings brought out about 
thirty-five persons, with no pro- 
gram. planned. At the third 
meeting about 150 people gath- 
ered and a panel discussed Myr- 
dal’s “An American Dilemma,” 
then being widely read. 

Our next step was to organize 
into a formal group with officers 
and committees. We did not out- 
line any specific projects for our- 
Selves at the outset, deciding 
rather to work on existing prob- 
lems as they were brought to 
our attention and upon others 
as they developed. We soon had 
plenty of these to occupy us and 
found that different’ techniques 


had to be employed for each in- 
dividual problem. 
Store Policy Improved 
OR EXAMPLE, TWO LET- 
TERS and a phone call from 
us brought a change in the pol- 
icy of one of the lodal stores. 
Formerly unwilling to permit 
Negroes to exchange merchan- 
dise they then agreed to give 
them the same service as whites, 
Forest Preserve Opened 
EGROES, BY DEVIOUS 
TACTICS, had always been 
denied access to a tax-supported 
swimming pool in a nearby for- 
est preserve. The superintend- 
ent in charge of recreational fa- 
cilities in the forest preserve 
readily agreed to a conference 
with a committee from our Fel- 
lowship. This resulted in a 
change in policy which took 
place without any of the antici- 
pated complications ever mate- 
rializing. The man with whom 
we had the conference impressed 
us with his sincerity and desire 
to cooperate when he said to 
our committee, “I know nothing 
about Negroes. I want to learn. 
Will you teach me?” Since that 
time he has employed two Negro 
rangers in the forest preserves. 
Though it had long been un- 
derstood in our community that 
Negro students could not par- 
ticipate in a school luncheon or 
dinner which took place at an 
outside tearoom, no one had ever 
bothered to do anything about 
it. One year just preceding 
graduation the president of the 
senior class brought the problem 


\ 


the first it is taken with the 
intention of dedication for life, 


AFTER THE PROMISE, mem- 

bers study the Bible, asceti- 
cal religion, dogma, apologetics, 
philosophy, sociology, missiol- 
ogy. All members have a profes- 
sion. If, when joining the Soci- 
ety, they have not’ already 
studied for this, they normally 
do so before their final year of 
spiritual training. All profes- 
sions can be useful in the mis- 
sions. The AUXILIARIES must 
be efficient in their jobs as they 
will be expected not only to 
practice well but to train others. 
Medical, teaching and _ social 
work are the branches most 
needed in the missions. But the 
choice of profession varies ac- 


cording to the abilities and 
tastes of the Auxiliaries and the 
needs of the country into which 
they are to go. 
Customs of Countries Studied 
FINAL YEAR of vocational 
training is designed to 
deepen the understanding of the 
spiritual and intellectual sub- 
jects already studied. When pos- 
sible; the language, customs, 
history and religion of the coun- 
try to which each girl will go are 
given special study during this 
year. Occasionally the training 
is completed in Mission countries 
and this gives wider scope for a 
specialized study of local condi- 
tions, 
Spirituality 

THE SPIRITUALITY IS ES- 

SENTIALLY MISSIONARY 
and of the Church. The work is 
seen in the light of the spiritual 
advent in the world—the people 








Cardinal Stritch with Lay Auxiliaries 





Left to right—Jacqueline Dejaiffe, in charge of Chicago Cross- 


roads Student Center; Therese Anawalt, her American assistant 
(she’s from Texas!); Yvonne Poncelot, general president of the 
Auxiliaries, and His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch of Chicago. 


awaiting the good tidings of the 
coming of the Savior. Ags 
Auxiliaries, their work is in a 
secondary capacity. Like St, 
John the Baptist, they must 
“decrease. so that He may in- 
crease.” The doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, that all men are 
actual or potential members of 
Christ, is the fundamental rea- 
son for all mission work and it 
is the center of the Auxiliaries’ 
spirituality. In the Mass, the 
Sacrament of the Mystical Body, 
is the center of their lives in 
union with the whole Church. 


They have a particular devo« 
tion to the Holy Ghost. Knowing 
that they can prepare the way, 
it is only He who can give the 
gift of faith. Because in the 
Mystical Body every type of hu< 
man thought has its part te 
play, the Auxiliaries try to de- 
tach themselves from all none 
essentials in their spiritual life, 
In this way they are able more 
easily to assimilate and adapt 
themselves to the spirituality of 
the people of their Mission coune 
try. They are also more likely 
to pass on the pure essence of 
Christianity acceptable to all 
peoples. 

Father Lebbe’s interpretation 
of the Gospels: COMPLETE RE- 
NUNCIATION, INTEGRAL 
CHARITY, COISTANT JOY: is 
the foundation and touchstone 
of the true spirit of the Auxili- 
aries. 

St. Paul, the first missionary 
and great apostle of adaptation, 
is the patron of the Society. 


The Oath 

At THE END OF HER 

TRAINING the Auxiliary 
takes an oath to the statutes of 
the Society which involves a coms 
plete renunciation of self to the 
apostolic ends in view in the 
Missions. She gives herself, all 
that she is and has, to God. She 
accepts the authority of the So- 
ciety as the expression of God’s 
will for her and spends her life 


(Continued on Page 5) 





to our Fellowship with dramatic 
haste. Many of our members 
bombarded the owner of the tea- 
room with letters of protest. The 
result was that the entire class 
was served at the tearoom and 
no events are now planned by 
the school which discriminate 
against colored students. On 
three other occasions we helped 
to change school policies which 
were offensive to Negroes. 

“Porgy and Bess” Singer 

HORTLY AFTER we were or- 

ganized we brought a young 
Negro singer from Chicago: to 
one of our programs. One of our 
members who played her accom- 
paniment was so impressed with 
her beautiful voice that we 
urged the singer to apply for a 
Rosenwald fellowship to the 
Juilliard School of Music. In 
competition she’won this fellow- 
ship and later won others of- 
fered by the NAACP and the 
Juilliard School. Pauline Phelps 
Hill and her husband, also a stu- 
dent at Juilliard, are now sing- 
ing with “Porgy and Bess” in 
London. The company will have 
a part in the queen’s coronation 
in June and will also give 
“Porgy and Bess” in South 
American cities. 

Our Fellowship has been given 
credit for helping Negro girls 
obtain positions as operators 
with the telephone company— 
another story in itself. We have 
also encouraged qualified Ne- 
groes to keep applying for posi- 
tions other than those tradition- 
ally given to Negroes, even 
though they are turned down. 

For a number of years we 
haye produced a mimeographed 


publication of several pages en- 
titled “Our Minorities.” There 
are ten issues yearly which con- 
tain condensations of human re- 
lations articles and stories, also 
local items of human relations 
interest. 

We have recently become in- 
terested in Piney Woods Coun- 
try Life School in Mississippi 
and through a committee col- 
lect clothing, household and 
school supplies, and occasionally 
have raised funds for the school. 
We also make a yearly contribu- 
tion to a very limited number of 
organizations which we feel are 
doing effective work in the field 
of human relations. 

It is very important to keep 
in touch with other groups—lo- 
cal, city, and state—which are 
doing work similar to ours. To 
many of their meetings we send 
delegates. As a result of the 
many contacts we have made 
several of our members are be- 
ing used by other organizations 
as speakers and consultants. 

People have said to us, “Don’t 
you ever admit that you have 
failed in whatever you have set 
out to do?” We do not hesitate 
to say that two specific problems 
on which we have worked have 
not culminated successfully but 
we are continuing to explore 
every facet of these problems. 
Housing on the East Side is a 
very complicated one due to tax- 
delinquent lots and other fac- 
tors. However, one of our mem- 
bers did clear a few of these lots 
and resold them to Negroes at 
no profit to herself. Another 
problem is what to do to per- 
suade local dentists to accept 


Negro patients. Up to this point 
we have been unsuccessful. 

Interracial Home Meetings 

UR MEMBERSHIP NUM- 

BERS about 140, half of 
whom are Negroes. Our commit- 
tee and board meetings are held 
in private homes and help to 
promote friendliness as do par- 
ties which we give from time to 
time. A really gala event is our 
annual picnic held in a forest 
preserve and attended by about 
100 persons. Our annual dinner 
held in November brings out 
150 or more members and 
friends and it is always a festive 
occasion, 

At our monthly meetings we 
have lively discussions on a wide 
variety of subjects usually deal- 
ing with human relations and 
our speakers have been of vari- 
ous races, faiths, and back- 
grounds. Important as is work 
through an organization, we 
recognize that the individual ef- 
fort to bring about better under- 
standing is even more significant. 
Most important of all is the un- 
derstanding of each others’ 
problems that has come about 
through our meeting together 
these past eight years and the 
genuine friendships which have 
been formed. Said one colored 
member, “We know now how 
many of the white people feel 
toward us. As we watch them 
when we are together we know 
that they -are just people— 
people like us.” Said another, ‘‘T 
joined the Fellowship from a 
sense of duty but at the time I 
didn’t realize it was going to be 
such fun.” 

—tLaura H. Smith 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE : 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


To Remove Room Rent Controls 


Would Be Disastrous 


UR OPEI: HOUSE celebrat- 

ing the tenth birthday of 
Chicago Friendship House, ' is 
now a memory. We want to 
thank all who helped make it 
a success. Vince Parks made 
Advent wreaths. Carl Merschel 
sent his display of art originals 
by Sr. Mary of the Compassion 
and Eric Gill and his ceramic 
of Our Lady. The twenty-five 
interracial, civic, and apostolic 
groups made posters. All were 
lovely, but honorable mention 
should be given to the Peter 
Maurin House boys who were 
“Joaded” with good wishes. Rob- 
ert Taylor was a very gracious 
chairman. Our speakers, photo- 
graphers, each and every one of 
the estimated five-hundred vis- 
itors and friends, the kitchen 
crew who worked so hard bak- 
ing cakes and then failed to 
serve them—all were wonderful! 
Thanks to each and everyone 


who contributed to making the 
day such an overwhelming one. 


Msgr. Hillenbrand. Speaks 
NN HARRIGAN MAKLETZ- 
OFF, who founded Chicago 
Friendship House ten years ago 
and is now re 
the mother of 
Nicky, Mary, 
and Natasha 
M .kletzoff, 
gave the open- 
ing address 
her first speech 
in four years, 
anda told how a 
at a ween. Msgr. Hillenbrand 
LIC INTERRACIALIST, 
too, has come a long way in ten 
years. After all the reminiscing, 
fonsignor Hillenbrand began 
telling us of the “job ahead.” 
He made it clear the world’s 
biggest problem is economic, 
and only the layman can solve 
it, whether in the political field, 
international field, or in the fam- 
ily. “This is not to say that 
these fields go to the layman by 
default. They are the provinces 
of human life from which the 
priest is wisely subtracted so 
that the dedication to his alto- 
gether necessary work might be 
complete.” .\ dedication to com- 
plete Christ’s Mystical Body 
should drive the apostle to know 
the mind of the Church and to 
draw in others to reform society 
on all levels. The source fer all 
men must be the Mass. 


Strange Cooking 


FUNNY AND WONDER- 
ful things happen at 
Friendship Houses around the 
country at Christmas time. 
For instance, last year a few 
days before Christmas Betty 
Delaney at our Washington 
house was getting ready to 
pop some whole wheat bread 
into the oven. She was great- 
ly shocked upon opening the 
door to find the oven full of 
teddy bears! The reason? Vir- 
ginia Whalen had washed a 
number of good but soiled 
teddy bears in the washing 
machine and put them in the 
oven to dry. Incidentally, 
Christmas and New Year’s 
came and went before those 
teddy bears were dry. 








Fair Employment Bill 
Hoped For 


HE CHICAGO COUNCIL 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 
is working toward State Fair 
Employment Practices legisla- 
tion. Since most of the eleven 


states with F.E.P. laws passed 
them while under Republican 
control, we hope to have Illinois 
be twelfth with the present 
change in administration. There 
is reasonable doubt, however, as 
to Governor-elect S-ratton’s 
thinking on the matter. It has 
been rumored he feels F.E.P. 
has a Democratic flavor sinze 
the party under Adlai Stevenson 
was all for legislation. Prayers 
and superhuman effort may be 
the deciding factor when it is 
brought to a vote. 


Room Rent Control Hearing 
THE COOK COUNTY RENT 

ADVISORY Board is faced 
with a decision on recommend- 
ing abolition of rent ceilings on 
rooming and boarding houses. 
Tenants and landlords are pre- 
senting their opinions to the 
board. Friendship House, too, 
has testified. This seems to be 
the first step in the breakdown 
of controls. What would hap- 
pen in our neighborhood if this 
ceiling were taken off- is some- 
thing we can only look on with 
horror. Most of the families in 
our community would be endan- 
gered. -Rents are high now (ie. 
$10 to $15 per “room” per week) 
but with no controls, no place 
else to move, and barely money 
enough to pay the present rate. 
God only knows the torture that 
would follow. 


South African Priest Speaks 
PATHER THOMAS GILL, who 
has an interracial parish in 
Capetown, South Africa, gave 
a talk at the Thomas More Book 
Shop that held its audience 
spellbound. This is the same Fr. 
Gill who recently officiated at an 
interracial marriage that just 
about blew the lid off the Cape. 
—Delores Price 





Left to right: Mary Dolan, Stell 
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BLESSED MARTIN de PORRES FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 


Large Families Get Baskets 


NE MEAT COMPANY, a 
fruit produce company,-and 
the de Porres Club (F.H, Young 


Adults group) he'p:d make 


Thanksgiving Day -and its pro- 
verbial feasting a reality to six 
families in our neighborhood. 
Complete with turkey and food 
staples, the baskets were deliv- 
ered Thanksgiving Eve by vols. 
Jim Butler and Clarence Wat- 
kins. We think it interesting to 
note that in these six families 
there are forty-three children 
and eleven adults. 


Congratulations to the newly- 
elected Volunteer Council! Ken 
Shue, Dagmar Midford and John 
Gianini (with the help of Mary 
Lou Hennessey) have great 
plans for forthcoming vol meet- 
ings, which sre held on Thurs- 
day evenings. The Council plans 
its meetings a month in advance 
and attempt to have two meet- 
ings of “study.” This may in- 
clude a discussion on the encycli- 
cals or a race relations pam- 
phlet or vook, or a talk given 
by one of the vols or a guest 
speaker. The other two meet- 
ings are devoted to ‘“work’”’ (vis- 
iting families in the neighbor- 
hood and “cleaning up F.H.”), 
and a community “‘social.”” With 
the exception of the social, all 
the meetings are begun with a 
Gospel Inquiry, which is led by 
a member of the Council. 

Joe’s Funeral 

Ovr GOOD FRIEND, JOE 

SIMMONS, passed away this 
month, Joe had been on skid 
row for a long time before he 
volunteered his services to the 
House of Hospitality, where he 
spent his last three months on 
earth. Joe was a little man with 


haplain and Staff of Chicago Friendship 
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a big heart and he knew and 
understood his Brother Chris- 
topher’s problems of alcoholism 
and the pains and sufferings 
which accompany it. After sev- 
en hard years of turmoil and 
indecision, he returned to the 
Sacraments, and the spiritual 
strength received from the Sac- 
raments enabled him to bring 
Christ’s love and joy to all with 
whom he came in contact. 


Joe’s funeral was beautiful 
and inspiring to all who wit- 
nessed it. The staff and volun- 
teers of #'riendship House and 
House of Hospitality gathered 
together as a cell of the Mys- 
tical Body and chanted the pro- 
cessional hymn as the coffin was 
led to the altar of God. To- 
gether, we joined our voices in 
requiem chants in His praise 
commending the soul of Joe to 
Him, and partook of the Bread 
of Eternal Life at the banquet 
table. The human instrumental- 
ity of our voices could have 
been better, but we are sure that 
the Angels of the Sacrifice spo- 
ken of in the Canon transformed 
our weaknesses into a perfect 
song in Heaven. 


Share Destitution 

DOROTHY DAY, co-founder of 

The Catholic Worker Move- 
ment, was in town for a few 
days last week. In spite of her 
many speaking engagements, 
Miss Day found time to visit 
Friendship House and have din- 
ner with us one afternoon. Miss 
Day constantly stressed the ne- 
cessity for Christians in the 
world to live their lives in vol- 
untary poverty; to share the 
destitution. Those who heed His 
call to voluntary poverty must 


House 






a Werner, Delores Price, Alice Collins, Mabel Knight, Elizabeth 


Teevan, Rev. Daniel Cantwell, Julia Pyles, Wayne Keith, Ann Stull (director), Dixie Ann McCleary, 


and Gregory Robinson. 
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wy * Sad and ie . 


By Frater Alcuin, Greenburg 


“*YVELL, THAT’S THE END 
of the Christmas season 

for another year.’”’ Conversation 
between two young people as 
they leave the church after 
Epiphany Mass. “I like the 
Christmas season, but it sure 
does come to a sudden end.” For 
most people this sudden dead- 
end to the Christmas season is 
very real. The day after Christ- . 
mas the stores are already con- 
verted for the January. Clear- 
ance sales, and the municipal 
decorations soon disappear after 
New Year’s day. 

But for those who live and 
pray with the Church, Epiphany 
is just a good beginning into the 
Christmas season. The feast of 
Epiphany is strictly our own* 
feast. It is the feast of the 
Eternal Truth made clear to us 
gentiles. Christ came into the 
world in simplicity and beauty, 
and He called those whom He 
was to redeem in the same sim- 
plicity and beauty. .The shep- 


strip themselves of everything- 
and give what they have to the 
poor. It ‘s only when we live 
with the poor that we can begin | 
to realize the reasons why they 
are poor. We are bound in obli- 
gation by outright gifts to help 
our brothers. Miss Day summed 
up one of her talks with Ghan- 
di’s words, “The way to attack . 
the problem of communism is 
to attack the problem of pov- 
erty.” 
Selling CI in the Rain 

EACH SATURDAY AFTER- 

NOON, we sell “The Catho- 
lic Interracialist” downtown in 
front of one of the big depart- 
ment stores. We notice that our, 
technique is a bit different than 
our other fellow Christians who 
stand with large signs wrapped 
around them that tell what they 
are selling, or the people who 
pass out invitations to a Bible 
meeting. We each stand on sep- 
arate corners and shout the 
name of our paper and what it, 
stands for in voices loud enough 
that no one is able to pass by 
without knowing why we are 
there. We must admit, though,” 
that the competition is mighty 
strong during this season with 
the beautiful voices of carollers 
in practically every block and 
Santa Claus with his little bell 
and hearty laugh heard on every 
street. The past few Saturdays 
have been so cold and the rains 
so fierce that more than one per- ~ 
son has come up to us and given 
us money to buy a cup of coffee. 
One man came up tc me last 
Saturday and said “What fools 
for Christ won’t do!” The street- 
corner apostolate is probably 
the most effective way. of inter- 
esting people in our paper and 
at the same time informing ev- 
eryone that Catholics are vitally 
active in attempting to restore 
His Kingdom on earth. 

The staff and volunteers of 
Portland Friendship House pray 
that the love and joys of the, 
Infant Christ and His heavenly 
Mother be yours during the 
Christmas season and through- 
out the year. 


. 


—Pat Delehanty 
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herds received their invitation 
from the singing of the Angels: 
Today in the town of David, a 
Savior for you has been born 
who is the Messias and Lord. 
(Lk 2:11) But the gentiles who 
were not as well acquainted with 
the extraordinary ways of God, 
were called in the marvelous 
simplicity and beauty of a nat- 
ural wonder: We have seen his 
star rise and we have come to 
do homage to him. (Mt. 2:2) 
The message of the Feast of 
Epiphany and its season is as 
simple as that: Christ has come 
to us as the Truth, the truth 
that will make us free. He has 
manifested Himself to us. Now 
it is up to us to “come and do 
him homage.” 


HRISTIANS IN.OUR DAY 
are coming more and more 
to realize their unique position 
in the world the more they 
strive to align the teaching and 
example of Christ with everyday 
circumstances. It is no longer 
a statement that will surprise 
tliese Christians to tell them 
they do not belong to this world, 
but that they are merely here as 
strangers. If they are alive 
Christians, experience has 
taught them this already. But 
even strangers have their con- 
tribution to make to the country 
where they are visiting. The 
summer tourist is expected to 
spend money and patronize the 
shops and stalls of the country 
where he is visiting. The Chris- 
tian stranger is expected to do 
the same. His contribution rests 
in. the light of the star that 
brought the Magi to the crib. 
The Christian is expected to give 
teuth, the Truth’ that Pilate 
would not wait to hear, and the 
Truth which the world is seek- 
ing. By Baptism the Christian 
has been sealed in this precious 
gift, and like the yeast of the 
gospel he must let it go out 
through himself into all men and 
all circumstances that surround 
him. 
RUTH IS A PRECIOUS 
TREASURE, and like any 
treasure it must be carefully 
guarded. Witness history for 
this fact: the early martyrs wit- 
nessed Truth with their lives. 
When physical martyrdom was 
no longer possible and neces- 
sary, the Holy Spirit brought 
the monks and hermits into ex- 
istence as the witnesses to 
Truth to replace the martyrs. 
These people entered upon a new 
martyrdom, the sacrifice of the 
man through the careful control 
of all his acts and powers. This 


new martyrdom might be called . 


the martyrdom of the spirit, 
“sacrificium rationabile.” In any 
martyrdom the whole man bears 
witness to the truth. In the case 
of the early Christians, life it- 
self was pledged as a final seal 
to the intensity of the witness, 
while in the case of the monks 
and hermits perseverance in the 
holy resolve to live the full 
Christ-life sealed this martyr- 
dom. 


ODAY, AS IN THE TIME of 


the early Christian martyrs 
Truth calls to us to witness 


Him: Everyone.who will ac- 
knowledge Me before men I will 
acknowledge before My Father 
in heaven, (Mt 10:32) Epiphany 
and its extension through the 
following Sundays is the 
Church’s reminder to all her 
children of this call. Irrespec- 
tive of the worldly vocation to 
which the Christian is called, his 
primary vocation is to witness 
Truth, the Truth that through 
the defeat of the Cross con- 
quered in victory, and who daily 
calls to Christians from the Al- 
tar: Come, follow Me. 


T° BE VERY CONCRETE, the 
witness which Christ wants 


His members to give Him need 
not be the multitude of excep- 


tional deeds that are often asso- 
ciated with the popular idea of 
self-conquest. Christ Himself 
has set the pace for the Chris- 
tian by His own life. Is he not 
considered Joseph’s son? (Jn. 
6:42) Christ lived His life as a 
normal man, working, eating, 
recreating as was the custom in 
Palestine at His time. This must 
be the example which stirs 
Christians up to witness Truth. 
Self-conquest best and most la- 
boriously tomes through the 
daily doing of the ordinary tasks 
well, and for the love of God and 
neighbor. Cleaning the house 
well and not giving in to leave 
the kitchen for another day; 
preparing that math class which 
holds very little attraction; 
passing up that occasional “dig” 
at the fellow worker who annoys 
us—these and the ten thousand 
other more common actions of 
every day life form the edge of 
the sword of our martyrdom. If 
these occasions are taken in a 
Christ-like way, they will be- 
come so many bright jewels in 
the heavenly throne; and so 
many sharp-edged swords in de- 
fense of Truth against the god- 
less of our time. 


Epiphany is the feast of the 
universal Christian call to mar- 
tyrdonf. Christ, the Light of the 
gentiles, grant “that we be 
brought to the contemplation of 
the beauty of Thy majesty... 
by the guidance of the star.” 
(Oration) 


ele e 
Lay Auxiliaries 
(Continued from Page 3) 

in celibacy and the spirit of pov- 
erty in His work in the Missions. 

The oath is taken twice for 
periods of five years until it may 
be.taken, a third time, for life. 


Church in Native Culture 

After their training the Aux- 
iliaries are sent in teams to a 
mission country. Teams, num- 
bering at least three, go to a 
diocese to be completely at the 
service of the Bishop. Working 
when possible for a national 
bishop of a mission country, 
their aim is to establish a com- 
pletely “native” Church, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Holy 
Father. 

They do only what the Bishop 
engages them for and do not 
found anything belonging to 
themselves. Through their pro- 
fessions and their apostolic ac- 
tivities they educate and train a 
Catholic elite of native women 
from all social classes to whom 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 
34 W. (35th St. 
New York 37, New York 


Margaret Nicholson Improving 


Harlem F. H. Christmas 
Is Joyous 


A’ THIS WRITING, it hasn’t 


yet been Christmas. We are 
trying to follow the Church’s 


ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 
814 Tth St., S.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Archbishop O'Boyle Blesses House 


Within these walls let Thine 
Angels of light preside ... 

RCHBISHOP PATRICK 

O’BOYLE blessed St. Peter 
Claver Center last month at an 
Open House attended by some 
300 friends and volunteer work- 
ers of the Center. 

His Excellency gave a short 
talk after Compline was sung 
during which he commended 
Mary Houston, former director 
of the Center, for her work in 
the district and greeted Jim 
Guinan, new director of Wash- 
ington’s Friendship House. 

The Archbishop expressed 
pleasure at the presence of 
clergy from neighboring par- 
ishes and said that he wished 
there were Friendship Houses in 
every city to “bring the Church 
onto the street.” He stated that 
Friendship House is doing a 
much needed work and that he 
considers the Washington house 
“highly successful.” 


We Are Born Anew! 

ATRICIA ANN CRAIG, beau- 

tiful infant daughter of Carl 
and Terry (nee McDonald) 
Craig, former workers at St. Pe- 
ter Claver Center, was received 
into the Church in Orangeburg, 
New York. Mary Houston and 
Ed Willock were godparents at 
the Baptism. 

Mr. Jackson Sorrell, friend of 
the Center, was baptized in the 
Catholic Church last month, 
Volunteer worker Ethel Ammon, 
who sponsored Mr. Sorrell, gave 
a dinner party at her home after 
the Baptism. 


NAIRO 


In this harried city of meet- 
ings, we seldom get up much 


steam over conventions but the 
annual meeting of the National 
Association of Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials got a rousing 
cheer from all of us. The Asso- 
ciation conducted a study week 
on intergroup affairs. Miss Betty 
Schneider, National Director of 
Friendship House, attended some 
of the conferences. 

Staffers Mary Houston and 
Peggy Bevins and Volunteers 
Loretta Butler and Andy Moss 
acted as hostesses and host at 
the reception for the Associa- 
tion given at the Kappa House 
of this city. 


S$$$! 

Chairman Valerie Johnson and 
her hard working committee 
presented the Center with the 
$10C proceeds from a dance at 
the American Veterans Commit- 
tee Clubhouse sponsored by vol- 
unteers of the Center. 

Bon Voyage, Mary! 

The French Liner, Liberte, 
sailed off December 9th with 
Mary Houston on deck bound 
for France and Belgium where 
she will study Catholic Action. 
An anonymous Californian is 
sponsoring her trip. 


Taking the Air 


Station WOOK’s Sunday after- 
noon “Americans All’ program 
last month featured St. Peter 
Claver Center and its work for 
brotherhood in Washington. 
Dolores Kendrick, long-time vol- 
unteer, wrote the script. Those 
taking part in the program in- 
cluded Staffers Peggy Bevins 
and Charlie Slack and Vols 
Dolores, Regina Martin, John 
Connors and John DeOrnellas. 

—Betty Delaney 









From left to right: 


The Archbishop Tells a Joke 


James Guinan (JG), new director of St. 


Peter Claver Center; Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle of Washington, 


D. C.; Mary Houston, foundress and former director of Center. 
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they can hand over the work as 
soon as possible. From the be- 
ginning they work in close co- 


operation with the citizens of - 


their new country. Their role is 
not to patronize but to help to 
integrate Christianity into the 
native culture. To help “bap- 
tize’ the non-Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

“The missionary does not 
come to destroy but to complete 


in Christ the non-Christian civili- 
zations. This demands special 
qualities of adaptation in him.” 

As lay people, the Auxiliaries 
can penetrate more easily into 
families and social groups. They 
work to Christianize all spheres 
of life—professions, family, 
home and business. To really 
penetrate and change the exist- 
ing order the missionary must 
have a real and appreciative un- 


spotlight on the coming of the 
Infant Christ, to radiate through 
each of us and make everything 
in the world new again. Isaias, 
man of patience, keeps telling 
us: “Look up, wait, expect the 
Savior.” We listen, trying to 
follow his advice in the clothing 
room where so many people 
come at this time for help, and 
to which come also the generous 
donations of so many friends. 
Also in the library, where we're 
planning for “hristmas baskets 
for families in the neighborhood 
and for a Christmas dinner, 
usually served to a hundred or 
so single people at the library 
on Christmas day. And in the 
clubroom, where there are par- 
ties for the children and much 
making of gifts and preparation 
for a play. The children wait 
for Christmas, so often specu- 
lating what they will get, that it 
is wonderful to help them con- 
sider the largest gift they can 
ever possibly get—now at this 
coming of Christ. Here is a trick 
of God, that most of us forget 
ourselves a while to help make 
Christmas for the children, 
which is a step to making our- 
selves empty of ourselves to be 
filled at the advent of Christ. 
Margaret Home for 
Thanksgiving 

O LOOK BACK A BIT to 

something pleasant, Margaret 
Nicholson, our staffworker who’s 
been several years a patient at 

(Continued on Page 8) 





derstanding of the civilization 
and people involved. 

The catholicity of the Church 
is demonstrated in the Auxili- 
aries, as they come from Bel- 
gium, China, the United States, 
England, France, Germany, 
Guadalupe, Italy, the Lebanon, 
Luxembourg, and Viet-Nam. 

Bishops Want Them 

ISHOPS FROM ALL OVER 

THE WORLD are asking for 
the assistance of the Auxiliaries, 
In Africa teams are educating 
women in reading and writing as 
well as in the care of the fam- 
ily. A clinic helps, as do Girl 
Scout troops and the Legion of 
Mary. Pre-marriage courses for 
girls and an infant school are 
also maintained. A medico-social 
team is working in Kerak in Jor- 
dania with travelling dispensary 
and education for poor women. 

At Beirut in the Lebanon an- 
other team is learning Arabic. 
They have adopted the Byzan- 
tine liturgical rite of the Melkite 
Church and the complete adap- 
tation of .their life from Euro- 
pean to Arabian customs is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Their aposto- 
late will be among students in 
a big university center. 

In Paris and Brussels and 
Chicago three teams run inter- 
national student centers. Women 
students.from Mission countries 
are welcome there and find 
friendship from the Auxiliaries 
and girls from other countries. 
By discussion, example and, 
above all, by friendship the 
Auxiliaries in these teams can 
help the students to discover the 
true meaning of the Christian 
life and the answers to their 
spiritual and intellectual prob- 
lems. Archbishop Constantini 
has said, “The biggest battle of 
the Church today is being fought 
in the Universities of Europe 
and America.” In this vital and 
apostolic work the Lay Auxili- 
aries of the Missions hope to 
help in winning this modern bat- 
tle for Christ. 
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Southerner Compares North and South 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fully merely from a _ regional 
route. 

Negro Friends 

“Do I meet Negroes? ” I am 
asked. 

Yes. As friends I can number 
a half dozen or so. As fellow 
Christians, I am acquainted with 
many more. 

It has been my high privilege 
to sponsor two, an adult and a 
child, at the Baptismal font. But 
no word or deed of mine led 
them there. The unhappy truth 
is that, arrived on the threshold 
of the Church, the one respon- 
sible for making arrangements 
felt I could be asked with con- 
fidence. One should be sure to 
make such a request confidently 
of any white Catholic. This is 
not a question of being a North- 
erner or a Southerner but of 
being a Christian. 


LORIA WAS FOUR YEARS 

old. She was dressed in 
starched white. Her hair was 
brushed into long, glistening 
ebony curls. When she emerged 
from the Mission Chapel in the 
pristine glory of Holy Baptism 
a “dis-placed” Catholic from 
Massachusetts gave her a bright 
new silver quarter. A Southern 
lady gave her a nicely wrapped 
package. I am sure Gloria 
thought it was candy. At least 
so I read the expression on her 
face when, unwrapping the gift, 
it turned out to be one cake 
of highly scented pink soap. An- 
other parishioner, of both North 
and South extraction, and white, 
kissed Gloria. Maybe if Gloria 
had been white also she would 
have received two more kisses 


instead of 25c and a cake of 
soap. Or, perhaps, in my writer’s 
naturally intensified perspective 
I find here a dramatic mountain 
in what is actually barely a 
mole-hill, What do you think? 


As for the sentiment of the 
“white Southerner” toward “se- 
gregation in Churches about 
which I am asked, I am not fa- 
miliar with the attitude of Prot- 
estants. My Negro friends who 
are Protestants seem to prefer 
their own Churches. I note at 
daily Mass my adult Negro God- 
child will sit in the front pew 
with me, but on Sundays she 
sits in the back of the Church 
though we try to meet at the 
Communion rail. I have observed 
on the grounds of the Meth- 
odist Assembly at Lake Juna- 
luska separate outdoor lecture 
halls for white and colored. 


Segregated Churches 

UT IN THIS MATTER of 

“segregation in Churches” I 
am concerned with the attitude 
of those of our own household. 
While still in the North I met 
a Southern prelate and discussed 
the subject with him. He was 
adamant. In his Church the 
Negroes continued to occupy the 
galleries built originally for 
slaves. Just over a year ago, 
following a lecture in a South- 
ern city, the pastor of the local 
parish told a group of guests 
that under pressure of some of 
his white parishioners he had 
had to ask a cultured Negro 
member of his congregation to 
attend Mass elsewhere, One had 
to be practical about such things 
he explained—as though there 
were anything practical in a 





How Latin and English America 
Treated Indians and Negroes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
United States; in Latin America 
he has often been a real power. 
In Mexico, for example, her 
greatest president, Juarez, was 
a full-blooded Indian. President 
Diaz, who held office for 35 
years—longer than any other 
Mexican President—was a half- 
blooded Indian. 
Slave Human or Chattel? 
HE CONTRAST between An- 
glo and Latin America in the 
treatment of the Indians has its 
counterpart in the treatment ac- 
corded the Negroes, both as 
slavés and as freemen. Both 
areas had slavery, but here com- 
parison ends and contrast be- 
gins. Most-of the English col- 
onies defined slaves as chattels. 
In Latin America, however, the 
Negro was neyer considered a 
mere chattel, never defined as 
such, and never under the law 
treated as such. His master 
never possessed the power of life 
and death over his body, even 
though abuses occurred. In the 
United States slaves could not 
be witnesses in court. In most 
of the states this was expressed 
by law; in others where no law 
existed, “it was the custom with- 
out exception. In Latin America, 
however, slaves could appear in 
court, especially against their 
masters. There the courts were 
biased in favor of the slave, not 
the master. e 
Families Not Sold Separate 
yN English-speaking colonies 

marriage had no legal status for 
slaves; husbands could be sold 
apart from wives and young 
children from mothers. In Latin 
America slaves could marry 
even against the will of their 
master if they continued to 
serve him as before. Once mar- 
ried, a couple could not be*sepa- 


rated except under conditions 
permitting them to live together 
as man and wife. Young chil- 
dren could not be sold apart 
from the mother. The Church in 
Latin America insisted that 
marriage was a sacred union for 
the slave as well as for the mas- 
ter, and “that the slave’s family 
was, like other families, a rec- 
ognized union in a moral uni- 
verse, not different from that of 
the master’s family,” as Frank 
Tannenbaum says in Slave and 
Citizen. This gave the slave’s 
family a moral and religious 
character unknown in other 
American slavé systems. 

In English colonies the law 
was hostile to freedom for the 
Negro even if he were freed. In 
these colonies “Negro” and 
“slave” were practically synony- 
mous. Freed Negroes were con- 
stantly being forced back into 
the slave status on one pretext 
or another, Many legal obstacles 
were placed in the way of free- 
ing slaves and it was discour- 
aged in every other manner, as 
John Hope Franklin says in his 
From Slavery to Freedom: A 
History of American Negroes. 
In Latin America, on the other 
hand, the law courts favored 
freeing slaves. This w& an hon- 
orific tradition and men fulfilled 
it on many occasions. 


Courts Biased for Slave 

1 MOST Anglo-American col- 

onies it was next to impossible 
for a slave to work out or buy 
his own freedom. In Latin Amer- 
ica the slaves could and did buy 
their own freedom. The law 
courts were biased in favor of 
the slave desiring to buy his own 


freedom, as against his master 


who might not care to accept 
the offer of his slave. Also, 
slaves in Latin American coun- 


worldly sense about Christian- 
ity! 
They Ate Together 

At one of the early annual 
conventions of the North Caro- 
lina Catholic Laymen’s Associa- 
tion, Negroes and whites were 
seated in the same parish hall 
dining area for the inevitable 
banquet at which Bishop Waters 
spoke. A Southern Catholic was 
so incensed over this breach of 
regional custom that her sup- 
port of the Association ($1.00 
per year) has since been with- 
drawn. Her disapproval, how- 
ever, has in no way deterred our 


Bishop from conducting his di- . 


ocese on Catholic principles. You 
perhaps are familiar with the 
occasion ini Boston when a lead- 
ing hotel placed a screen around 
the table in its main dining room 
where a Negro celebrity was 
dining? 
Do Something with Catholics! 
You perhaps appreciate why, 
as a Catholic, I suggest the ap- 
proach to this matter be re- 
vamped. You write me, “we are 
becoming increasingly hopeful 
that we can do something with 
Southerners even with a paper 
with a name like ours.” Forget 
the Southerners and the North- 
erners and “do something” with 
Catholics: and remember, please, 


that Southerners still resent 
“Northern interference,” as you 
would resent anyone, unasked, 
trying to “do something” with 
you or your home! “Do some- 
thing” with Catholics who are 
the only” group who have the 
whole of Christian Doctrine in 
the palm of their hand. 


Ida Drops By 

HAVE HALF A DOZEN NE- 
gro friends who, when an op- 
portunity arises, visit me in my 
home. What you term the 
“Southern attitude on race re- 
lations” makes this possible. In 
an eastern Carolina city, native 
heath of my forebears, my cous- 
ins look forward to the days 
when Ida comes to help with 
the housework: but they deeply 
appreciate those many other 
days when Ida just “drops by 
to see how you all are getting 
along and if you want anything.” 
Vocational Schools for Negroes 
E TAR-HEELS, BLACK 
AND WHITE, are proud of 

our State-supported vocational 
schools for Negroes—nineteen at 
the last count, and of those in- 
creasing number of School Dis- 
tricts which make a full high 
school course possible for Ne- 
groes. True, now and then, we 
read a horrid story. A citizen 
comes in contact with the law— 
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Saintly Dominican lay brother who is venerated in many parts 
of the world for the miracles he performs. He founded an. orphan- 
age in Lima, Peru, which is still helping God’s poor of all races. 





tries were entitled to about 
eighty-two days a year in which 
they were free from labor. The 
law declared that the slave be 
allowed to keep the money he 
could earn on these days for 
himself. It could be, and often 
was, saved to buy freedom for 
himself, his family. or his 
friends. In most English col- 
onies, on the other hand, the 
slave was. forbidden to own 
property of any kind, and was 
in particular Torbidden to be 
paid wages even if in compensa- 
tion for work done for a person 
other than the master and on 
the slave’s day off. 
Prepared for Freedom? 


WE FIND the samé contrasting 

attitudes toward the Negro 
continuing in each of the Ameri- 
cas following abolition of slav- 
ery. In the United States this 
abolition found both the Negro 
and the white community unpre- 
pared for freedom. Edwin Em- 
bree says that in the case of the 


. 


North American Negro, there 
was almost a complete lack of 
preparation for the responsibili- 
ties of freedom. Since, in Latin 
America the passage from slav- 
ery to freedom was always pos- 
sible for the individual, and in 
practice frequent, abolition when 
it came was not the cataclysm 
it proved™to be in the United 
States. 
Not Morally Inferior 


LATN AMERICA had prepared 

an environment into which the 
Negro freed from slavery could 
fit without noticeable change of 
status. Since in Latin America 
the slave was developed to a 
status so nearly equal to the 
free man in education and 
morals, there was never any of 
that clamor against admitting 
a morally inferior people into 
the community on equal terms 
as there was in the United 
States. In the United States, the 
denial of a moral status as a hu- 
man being to the slave was to 


a small infraction—and from the 
arresting officer to the magis- 
trate on the bench the citizen 
gets the whole book: he is black 
and the law is white. This is not 
the State of North Carolina but 
the human frailty of her officers, 
And when, as does happen on oc- 
casion where justice takes pre- 
cedence of prejudice, a Negro 
wins a court case over a white 
man, editors play the story down 
in the state press; again, this is 
not the state but the human 
frailty and prejudice of the edi- 
tor or reporter. Obviously race 
relations cannot be improved, let 
alone perfected, until human re- 
lations are so improved toward 
perfection and civil laws will here 
be ineffective. 

EGREGATION IS AN UGLY 

WORD in the American’s 
vocabulary: but every American 
practices it socially and, insofar 
as he can, businesswise, even 


- down to the little point where he 


buys his milk or his bread. 

Attitudes and relations should 
be de-regionalized and central- 
ized in the “Fatherhood-brother- 
hood” realm, Until they are, 
human relations of which race 
is a part, must inevitably go 
berserk in the entire country. 

As you know, annually, many 
Negroes leave the South for the 
North: they have for a century. 
How many have returned South? 
If this statistic could be obtained 
it would be interesting. Of the 
six Negroes whom I know well, 
“three have never left North Car- 
olina, the other three have left 
to go North and have been glad 
to return permanently. Evident- 
ly, as Negroes, they prefer the 
“race relations” here which we 
mutually admit leave much to be 
desired. 








prove the greatest handicap to 
drawing the Negro into the com- 
munity, and to giving the whites 
that readiness to accept the free 
Negro. 

The number of freedmen in 
southern United States prior to 
the Civil War was very small, 
and ‘their role in the free com- 
munity was greatly restricted. 
On the other hand, in Latin 
America before the end of the 
slave period, the number of 
freedmen was very large; and 
there were many societies of 
long standing set up to aid the 
absorption of the free Negro 
into the community. 


Lynched for Trifles 


N THE. United States between 

the years of 1889 and 1941, 
3,811 Negroes were lynched. 
Many, if not most, of these were 
lynched for very small irregu- 
larities, not for real crime. A 
real or imagined slight such as 
being disrespectful to, or dis- 
puting with, a white man was 
enough to precipitate a lynch 
mob into action. In Latin Amer- 
ica lynching of Negroes*is un- 
known for any cause whatever, 
real or imagined. 

In the southern part Of the 
United States today the vast 
majority of Negroes is still kept 
from the vote by one meang or 
another, Hence, what political 
life the Negro enjoys ‘here is 
confined mainly to the northern 
states. In contrast to this, an 
authority on the Brazilian Ne- 
gro has this to say,’“'The Bra- 
zilian Negro has reached the 
very highest positions in the 
political life of the nation, both 
in the states and in the federal 
system ... political rights and 
privileges are equal for . both 
races.” 

Segregation laws are found in 
most of the southern United 
States, while segregation with- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Las Casas, Champion of Indians 


BARTOLOME DE LAS CAS- 
AS, Bookman, Scholar and Prop- 
agandist. By Lewis Hanke. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 
Philadelphia, 1952. 

O FAR AS THE DOMINICAN 

BISHOP de Las Casas is con- 
cerned, the point of this book 
about him is that it has now 
been four hundred years since 
his first books were published. 
For what the writings of Las 
Casas are about, why they have 
been contradicted even by well- 
meaning Christians, or abused 
by the confidence men of history 
like the Communists today or 
during the Spanish Civil War, 
is the point of its author, Lewis 
Hanke. 

Four hundred years after the 
Spanish conquest of the Indians 
in South America, the Church 
remains faced with the problem, 
not only of treating them as 
members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, but merely as human 
beings with natural rights. To 
speak of Las Casas in terms of 
“four hundred years after” is to 
recall how Pius XI insisted that 
Catholics had paid little or no 
attention to Leo XTII’s encyclical 
on Labor, since he started a sec- 
ond encyclical with the words 
“forty years after.” The de- 
mand of the Holy Fathers for 
social justice is of course like 
that of their brother bishop, 
Las Casas. 

Yet despite the teaching of 
the Church Dr, Hanke can write 
that this Dominican’s efforts, 
“in a brutal period, to protect 
the Indians from cruel treat- 
ment and exploitation by his 
fellow countrymen, and his in- 
sistence that the newly discov- 
ered natives were men who 
should be Christianized by peace- 
ful means alone, astonish us and 
cause us to wonder whether 
what has been spread before us 
on the pages of history is a 
dream.” 

The bitter facts concerning 
the Spanish conquest of Central 
America and the conversion of 
the Indians are all too well 
known even from the movies. 
They may be and are summed 
up in such a recent title as 





Heritage of Conquest edited by 
the anthropologist Sol Tax for 
the University of Chicago Press. 
Nevertheless, here is a distin- 
guished and carefully edited 
work of research by Lewis 
Hanke that at least offers our 
world the portrait of one man 
who spent his lifetime fighting 
for those exploited in the name 
of European progress and world 
trade as far back as the six- 
teenth century. 

“The use of a profound schol- 
arship to demonstrate certain 
truths,” writes Hanke, “may be 
seen likewise in the judicial 
writings, of Las Casas... 
Though these treatises are full 
of fire and brimstone, under the 
invective of Las Casas may be 
clearly discerned a closely rea- 
soned structure based upon the 
most fundamental political con- 
cepts of medieval Europe. Most 
of these learned writings discuss 
the central problem with which 
all political theorists must grap- 
ple: What makes political do- 
minion legitimate? More spe- 
cifically, Las Casas demanded: 
What made Spain’s rule in 
America legitimate ” 

But it has been the established 
custom of authorities on all this 
to point out Las Casas as the 
monk who, hating the treatment 
of the Indians after Columbus’ 
discovery of the New World, 
thought that Negro slaves from 
Africa might be the answer to 
the manpower shortage of the 
Spaniards. Now Lewis Hanke 
has read this Bishop and shown 
how, only for a moment he 
seemed to suggest this from 
horror over the treatment of the 
Indians, Las Casas and the few 
like him are responsible for the 
Bull of Our Holy Father Paul 
iI in 1537 declaring that the 
Indians -were rational beings 
(not brute animals!) whose lives 
and property were to be respect- 
ed and whose souls were to be 
saved. 

You would almost think that 
such a ‘question could never 
come up in a so-called Christian 
Europe, especially at the time 
when everybody inside and out 
of the Church was supposed to 


How Latin and English America 
Treated Indians and Negroes 


(Continued from Page 6) 
out the law exists in all north- 
ern states having a substantial 
Negro population.‘ In Brazil 
Ramos has this to say with re- 
gard to segregation’and the col- 
or line in his country, “... the 
Negro associations among us 
have never displayed a tendency 
toward isolation or segregation 
. . . Throughout the vast terri- 
tory in which a large colored 
population is to be found, the 
color line may be said to be so 
loosely drawn as to be non-exist- 
ent.” The best educated and 
most successful Negroes live on 
the same streets in Brazil as the 
best educated and most success- 
ful whites, and so on down the 
line. Hence, class rather than 
caste based on the color line is 
the basis of social organization 
in Brazil. In the United States 
the Negro is economically much 
worse off than his white neigh- 
bor. In South America the Ne- 
gro is in the same economic 
status as the white person of the 
Same economic class. 

Why This Contrast? 

WE HAVE SEEN the striking 

contrasts between English- 
speaking and Latin colonies of 
the two Americas. We now must 
inquire as to possible explana- 
tions for these contrasts. A 
careful consideration of all pos- 


sible explanations discloses the 
fact that the English-speaking 
peoples had no experience with 
slavery prior to their experience 
with the institution in the Amer- 
icas. The picture can be best 
summed up in these words of 
Tannenbaum: 

“In the absence of either re- 
ligious or legal provision for the 
slave, it was not illogical for the 
planters, both in the West Indies 
and in the American colonies, to 
settle the legal issue involved by 
legally defining the slave as 
chattel. If he was neither a free 


man nor an indentured servant, 


then declaring him to be a chat- 
tel disposed of the puzzle legal- 
ly.” 

On the other hand, Spanish 
law, custom and tradition were 
transferred to the Spanish col- 
onies and came to govern the 
position of the Negro slave. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese were 
accustomed to slavery at home, 
and brought this law and tradi- 
tion with them. Since their 
slaves were seldom Negro at 
home, but were for the most 
part taken in their wars, the 
custom never grew up of asso- 
ciating color with slavery as it 
did in the English colonies. Hu- 
mane treatment was required of 
the masters. This was carefully 
protected by the courts, and the 
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be reforming himself and study- 
ing the Bible. Then you appre- 
ciate why there have to be such 
things as the Dominican Order 
to remind us constantly that the 
Church is the Mystical Body 
and all men are brothers in 
Christ. 


This idea made “Las Casas 
leave all things to preach the 
Gospel. Like so many of the 
Saints (even the just man sins 
daily how many times?), Bartol- 
ome de Las Casas was the kind 
who came to the New World 
feeling the pride %f his blood 
and nation and the pride of his 
Catholic faith. He was a priest 
when our records locate him, 
and a priest who took part in 
the conquest of the Indians, a 
priest who received Indian slaves 
with his share of the loot. Yet 
in 1514 he became a priest who 
awakened to the injustice of 


Spanish action and who explains 
in his History that his remorse 
followed upon an “investigation 
and careful consideration” of 
the crimes involved. He left our 
New World then for Paris to 


study and think these questions 
out in terms of Christian social 
action at the University there. 
Once in Spain, however, he be- 
came permanently committed to 
the real and immediate fight for 
laws to protect the Indians. 
What followed are the years of 
writing genuinely enormous 
books packed with all*the argu- 
ments he could find or facts he 
himself had witnessed to prove 
the case for the Indians. In 
1522, at the age of forty-eight, 
he became a Dominican. 1537 
saw him and other Dominicans 
attempting the peaceful coloni- 
zation of Guatemala with the 
backing of the Emperor Charles 


Bishop de las Casas and Our Lady of Guadalupe 


Church frequently stepped in to 
make sure.that the slave got his 


just rights. 


Church Attitudes 
TRUE EXPLANATION of 
the contrasts between the 
English attitude and the Latin 
attitudes toward slaves cannot 
be understood without consider- 
ation of the position of the 
churches in these two areas. The 
Protestant churches in the Unit- 
ed States had a slow, hesitant, 
and doubtful approach to the 
conversion to Christianity of the 
Negro. This had the effect of in- 
creasing the isolation of the Ne- 
gro. It is little exaggeration to 
say that “the English Church 
did not recognize the Negro as a 

baptizable human being.” 

But in Latin America the 
Church from the very start took 
a special interest in the Negro; 
and in fact, placed him, as well 
as the Indian, under her special 
protection. The Church in Latin 
America from the first insisted 
that slave and master were es- 
sentially equal except in the ac- 
cident of social or economic po- 
sition. The Negro went to the 
same churches, received the 
same sacraments, was admin- 
istered to by the same priests, 
and in all respects was consid- 
ered equal in matters spiritual 
to the white. 

In English-speaking colonies 
the church was divided into nu- 
merous dissenting sects in addi- 





Carl Merschel 





tion to the official Anglf€an 
body. In general, the Anglicans 
did little about the question of 
slavery except to defend the in- 
stitution. On the other hand, a 
number of the dissident sects— 
in particular the Quakers, and 
later the Baptists and Method- 
ists—cried out unmistakably 
against the institution. Unfor- 
tunately, these dissident sects 
had, at that early time, no 
strong or effective influence. Not 
until their efforts developed into 
the powerful abolition movement 
of the fifties and sixties of the 
last century was their weight 
and influence felt. It would not 
be over-stating the case to say 
that the abolition of slavery in 
the United States was a product 
of the church-sponsored aboli- 
tion movement of the North. 
In“ Latin American colonies 
the picture is entirely different. 
There, although freeing a slave 
had always been considered a 
praiseworthy act, we do not find 
a strong church-sponsored abo- 
lition movement. Why is this? 
We have seen that the types of 
slavery of the two areas in the 
Americas was quite different. In 
Latin America, the type of slav- 
ery that prevailed more nearly 
approached that of an inden- 
tured servant; whereas in the 
United States the slavery was of 
the most extreme kind. The 
Church in Latin America toler- 
ated the type »* slavery pre- 
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V. Failing in this because things 
had already gone too far in the 
other colonies he was made 
Bishop of Chiapa in 1544. Three 
years later he was called back 
to Spain and until his death in 
1566 was a kind of lawyer at 
large for the Indians against the 
Spanish Court. 

How he accomplished any- 
thing at all is a question of read- 
ing his books. Yet some of these, 
in fact, many, are not even pub- 
lished yet because of how com- 
pletely outspoken he was. This 
fact is almost the main concern 
of Dr. Hanke who was sponsored 
by and speaks for an organiza- 
tion (The Rosenbach Fellow- 
ship) interested in libraries and 
book collecting. There should be _ 
a certain amount of humility felt 
by all Catholics that this scholar 
has taken the time to find and 
read exactly as many books as 
this great Bishop wrote. 

At very least all should appre- 
ciate his emphasis on The Advice 
and Regulations for Confessors 
in which Las Casas orders the 
sacraments withheld from all 
persons who enslaved the In- 
dians and did not pay them a 
living wage. Because it is inter- 
esting to note that at the same 
time St. Francis Xavier was do- 
ing the same thing in the Far 
East among the traders who 
struck him as sponsoring the 
Church and Christianity there 
only in the ,name of their own 
profit. 

There were those who thought 
in the days of Las Casas that 
it was eccentric for a bishop to 
worry about having the letters 
Columbus sent to Spain about 
the New World. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Las Casas is the only 
one who kept these records and 
handed them down to us. 

But whatever it was Las 
Casas worried about, wrote 
about, and was criticized for 
even by other bishops, it was the 
fundamental idea that every 
man is potentially redeemed by 
Christ and has his contribution, 
a contribution as unique as 
himself, to be made only by him- 
self, to the building up of the 
Church. He wanted to see not 
only the Indian but the Negro 
blend their particular notes in 
the chorus of praise which is the 
Mass and the Sacraments. 

Until the art forms, for in- 
stance, of the American Indians 
and the music of Negro spirit- 
uals become a genuine part of 
the Church and all we choose to 
think it stands for, Las Casas’ 
writings will still be without 
their full effect. He faced those 
who, in the most simple terms 
possible, did not practically be- 
lieve that Christ had redeemed 
all men four hundred years ago, 

By his strong championship 
of the Indian and Negro ‘he 
helped to make Latin America 
a better place as far as relations 
between the races are concerned. 
May he rest in peace! 

—Carl Merschel 


~ 








vailing in Spanish countries; 
whereas the Church there never 
at any time tolerated treatment 
of the kind that even ap- 
proached that prevailing in the 
United States. It was to be ex- 
pected, then, that we would find 
the stronger Abolitionist move- 
ment where the more cruel type 
of slavery prevailed. 

Since Latin American colonies 
were closed to all immigrants 
from countries other than the 
mother country, all the colonists 
of Latin America were of the 
Catholic Faith. William Sweet, 
of the University of Chicago, 
has this to say regarding the 
early Church in Latin America: 

“One of the chief motives of 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Famous Catholic Negroes 


* By Elio Gasperetti 

'THE PHRASE, “the Catholic 

Negro in history,” has an 
odious sound to many people for 
various reasons. Some object to 
the fact itself; others object to 
the words. No defense is needed 
against those who prefer that 
the facts remain hidden but 
those who object to the words 
“Catholic Negro in history” are 
fully justified in their objection. 
Why should we mentally segre- 
gate a group in such a way as 
to label its history as some- 
thing apart? 

This is a valid objection, but 
one which does not recognize an 
existing problem. Too many 
white Catholics are ignorant of 
the part their black fellow- 
Catholics have played in history, 
be it secular or Church history. 
When one girl was asked if she 
knew anything about Catholic 
Negroes in history, she replied, 
“Well, there are some saints 
° . ?” There are indeed; 
twenty-six of them. But the 
Church is concerned with all 
people—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. Not all the Negro Catholics 
in history were saints, but that 
does not detract from their im- 
portance. And it is high time 
Catholics interested themselves 
in the accomplishments of their 
black brethren. 

UREADY TOUSSAINT 

L’OUVERTURE, _liberator 
of Haiti, has been the subject 
of several biographies. An ex- 
cellent piece of work was turned 
out by V. B. Spratlin on Juan 
Latino, sixteenth century sage 
of Granada. But these works 
are principally products of non- 
Catholics and reflect the general 
ignorance of Catholics about 
Catholic Negro history. It is 
with the hope of awakening fur- 
ther inquiry that we present a 
partial list of Negro Catholics of 
historical note. 

St. Benedict the Moor 

The sixteenth century was the 
century of Renaissance culture, 
overseas exploration and religi- 
ous reform. One reformer is St. 
Benedict the Moor who, despite 
his being but a lay brother, was 
elected to supervise and reform 


a convent in Sicily. He is the 
patron of Palermo and of North 
American Negroes. The Renais- 
sance in Spain produced the 
Licentiate Ortiz, the friar Cris- 
tobal de Meneses, noted at the 
Spanish court as a brilliant con- 
versationalist, and Juan Latino, 
poet, Latinist, university profes- 
sor, a friend of St. John of the 
Cross and the subject of a 
charming love story. 

Two Negro explorers are to 
be noted; Nuflo de Olano, who 
was with the expedition under 
Balboa, and Estebanico, a com- 
panion of both Cabeza de Vaca 
and Fr. Mark of Nice. The lat- 
ter was one of the four surviv- 
ors of Narvaez’s expedition and 
the first man of the Old World 
to set foot in Arizona. Renais- 
sance politics in Italy brought 
to prominence Alessandro de 
Medici, first Duke of Florence, 
who was a Negro on his moth- 
er’s side. Many of the De Medici 
brought little credit to the 
Catholic name, and this one was 
no exception. 

Merida Captures Orange 

HE THIRTY Years’ War has 

many little-known phases, 
one of which was the Dutch oc- 
cupation of Brazil. Among the 
Brazilian generals who led the 
victorious resistance troops was 
Henrique Diaz, son of an Afri- 
can chieftain. On the European 
front of the same war, the Span- 
ish Negro Juan de Merida dis- 
tinguished himself in the Neth- 
erlands. In a Spanish play about 
him called El Negro en Flandres, 
he captures William of Orange 
single-handed! 

Painters 

Blessed Martin de Porres, who 
lived in 17th century Peru, needs 
no introduction but the 17th cen- 
tury was also a period when 
Spanish art flourished. Here the 
Negro painters, Juan de Pareja 
and Sebastian Gomez, shine 
forth. Gomez, a muralist, was 
first slave, then pupil and com- 
panion to the painter, Murillo. 
At least one Church in Seville 
is ddorned by Gomez’s murals. 

Bishop of Panama 

The 18th century, too, has its 

great Negroes. There is Vic- 
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NCWC Leader Honored by Council ef Negro Women 


: 


Margaret Garrity, interracial secretary 0 


i 4 ae 


f the Social Action Department of the National Cathol:. 


Welfare Conference in Washington, D. C., was honored by tite Council of Negro Women for applying 
Christian principles to further industrial peace. This honor was awarded at the annual meeting of 
the council held at Howard University on Nov. 15. Second from the left is Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
then Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Mrs. Mary Lamos. Second from the right is Miss Garrity and third 


is Mrs. India Edwards. 


Harlem Friendship House Christmas Is Joyous 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Goldwater Memorial on Welfare 
Island, spent Thanksgiving with 
us at Friendship House. She is 
feeling much better—she’s been 
having hydrotherapy (that’s her 
swimming lesson) and physio- 
therapy, the upshot of which is 
that Patricia MacGill wears a 
pretty red stole and that Mar- 
garet is feeling much improved. 
We plan to go en masse on the 


Sunday before Christmas. to. 


have .a Christmas celebration 
with Marg. 
Our Singing Improves 

Sunday, December 14, Father 
Richard Hanley gave us-a chal- 
lenging Day of Recollection at 
St. Walburga’s Convent. He also 
spoke at a Monday night forum 
on “Daytime in South Africa.” 
One of the curates from St. 
Charles’, Father Paul Francis, 
of British Honduras, sang the 
Mass; Evelyn Davis directed the 


toria, first archbishop born in 
the New World, bishop of Pan- 
ama first and later archbishop 
of Trujillo, Peru. In Paris there 
rose to fame Joseph de Boulogne 
Saint-Georges, a man of varied 
talents being, in his life, fencing 
master, commander of a regi- 
ment, playwright, violin virtuoso 
and orchestra conductor at the 
Paris Grand Opera. He was 
knighted by Louis XVI. At the 


How Latin and English America Treated Indians and Negroes 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the Spanish and Portuguese col- 
onization and conquest of Cen- 
tral and South America was re- 
ligion. Queen Isabella was par- 
ticularly interested in the con- 
version of the Indians, and this 
duty was continuously urged 
upon the discoverers and explor- 
ers ... The pious names which 
are found everywhere in Latin 
America are a testimony to the 
religious fervor of the early ex- 
plorers and conquerors... At 
the beginning of the Colonial pe- 
riod, Spain had just passed 
through a Catholic revival. The 
Church had been thoroughly 
cleansed and rendered especially 
efficient . . . Enthusiasm for re- 
ligion had become one of the 
chief Spanish traits.” 

In contrast to the picture in 
Latin America, we have the 
North American colonists repre- 
senting every shade of religious 
opinion and they were predomi- 
nantly Protestant. Their rugged 
individualism encouraged differ- 
ences in belief and practice and 
non-conformity to any one social 
or moral code. Regarding this 
point, one writer has this to say 
about the Catholic ideology: 


Brazilian Racial Policy 
““TN NOTING the circumstances 
under which Brazilian racial 


Juan Diego 


Our Lady of Guadalupe ap- 
peared to him and left her image 
as an Indian on his cloak. 


accommodation has taken, and 
is taking place, one ought not to 
overlook the fact that Catholic 
ideas and practice, permeating 
as they do very largely the 
whole moral order ..., tend to 
implement and support the Bra- 
zilian racial policy. For the 
Catholic Church, by emphasizing 


ritual, centers attention outside 
the individual upon common ob- 
jects; -while the Protestant 
churches, by emphasizing belief, 
center attention upon the indi- 
vidual, thus tending to create 
self-consciousness and, conse- 
quently, awareness of differ- 
ence which, insofar as the self 
and its distinguishing character- 
istics are identified with a group, 
automatically increase group- 
consciousness, 

“The Catholic conceptions 
tend to lay emphasis upon the 
community, upon totality of in- 
dividuals. For it is through his 
participation in the community 
that the individual in the Catho- 
lic view gains recognition as a 
person. The Protestant churches, 
on the other hand, tend to em- 
phasize the individual. It is by 
reason of his inherent worth 
that the community in which he 
participates gains meaning in 
the Protestant ideology. 


Catholic Unity 

“THE CATHOLIC procedure 

tends to unify the commu- 
nity, while the Protestant tends 
to divide it into separate groups, 
each of which. emphasizes its 
points of difference with all the 
others and tends to be divisive 
in its attitude toward the 


singing. She is very patient 
with us and tries not to laugh 
at our mistakes, even says we're 
improving... . 

Colleges Give Parties 

HE CHILDREN, AGED SIX 

AND UP, have been given a 
party by the Junior class of New 
Rochelle College. They were 
very happy. Columbia Newman 
Club will be having one for the 
little children next Saturday. 
Santa Claus ambles across 135th 
Street weekly, with children 
leaning out of their windows 
and yelling alon~ the street: 
“Hello, Santa Claus!” 

Ever so many packages of 
toys and quite a bit of canned 
goods have already arrived and 
are filling the library and cloth- 
ing room temporarily. It is so 
good to be a witness of this 
horn of plenty, filled by the gen- 
erosity of so many people, to be 
given to those who come as the 


court of Joseph II of Austria, 
Angelo Soliman shone as a lit- 
erary figure. And, of course, the 
isle of Haiti gives us its two 
great patriots, Pierre Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. and Jean Jacques 
Dessalines. 

In the 19th century Negroes 
bring even more fame to the 
Catholic name. There are no less 
than twenty-three saints—the 
Ethiopian monk, Blessed Gabra 


others. Obviously a sect (which 
is by nature a conflict group) 
can in no other way live. The 
Catholic procedure lays a pre- 
mium upon solidarity, while the 
Protestant lays a premium upon 
diversity.” 

Besides tradition and religion, 
there were other factors, of less- 
er importance, that contributed 
to the difference in the picture. 
The population of Indians north 
of the Rio Grande was never 
large. Recent studies seem. to 
indicate that it was never larger 
than 1,153,000. Also the North 
American Indian was more war- 
like and less civilized than the 
Indian found by the Spaniards. 
Hence, if the Indians found at 
the present time in large num- 
bers in Latin America, it is part- 
ly due to the fact that he origi- 
nally populated that ‘area in 
larger numbers. And, secondly, 
as the Indian was less warlike 
south of the Rio Grande, this 
may partly explain why the 
Spaniard got along better with 
him. 

Undoubtedly, also, one of the 
factors which aggravated the 
slavery issue in North America 
was the widespread cultivation 
of cotton following Eli Whit- 
ney’s perfection of the cotton 
gin. Where, prior to this inven- 
tion, the Church in North Amer- 


Child did to Bethlehem with 
open hands. “It is blessed to 
give,” and it is blessed to have 
the humility to receive. 

The Advent wreath first 
candle has burned quite low al- 
ready, and during this Gaudete- 
Ember week, the joyous antici- 
pation of the advent of God to 
men fills us up. Thus He hides 
in tiny humanity so we can free- 
ly approach with our “gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, our 
love, our adoration, and our suf- 
fering.” 

This includes the work of the 
Volunteers, of Mrs. Woods, Mrs. 
Jenkins, Mom Skeete, Mrs. Thil- 
man (all but a house mother to 
us), Mrs. Wilder, Mrs. Callen- 
der, and many’others. After all 
is done, the Epiphany feast is 
the one we're seizing for a 
Christmas party of the Mothers’ 
Club, Volunteers and Staff. 


—Mary Ryan 


Michael, a saint of the Eastern 
Rites, and the twenty-two mar- 
tyrs of Uganda. ‘ 

Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury one Alexandre Dumas made 
his fortune as a general in Na- 
poleon’s army. His son, of the 
same name, author of The Three 
Musketeers, was nominally a 
Catholic, but he seems to have 
declined the honor of being one 
in practise. 


ica had been apathetic to slav- 
ery or mildly opposed to the in- 
stitution of slavery, it now, par- 
ticularly in slave areas, became 
allied with the slave owner and 
“developed a passionate defense 
of the system.” 


Intermarriage 

NOTHER FACTOR that con- 

tributed to the difference in 
the picture was that Spaniards 
and Portuguese came without 
their families. One writer states 
that no European women en- 
tered Brazil for the first century 
of its exploration and coloniza- 
tion. Therefore, the only choice 
for the men was to marry the 
native women, Where the Por- 


tuguese or Spanish colonist was 
inclined toward informal unions 
with the native women, the 
Padres soon stepped in and 
“regularized these unions in 
Christian marriage.” This early 
set a pattern of intermarriage, 
in contrast to the English col- 
onist who came with his family. 


Research shows that the In- 


‘dian and Negro were more fa- 


vorably treated in Latin Amer- 
ica than in the America to the 
north. What the law, tradition 
and the church of each America 
did was to make the social mo- 
bility easy and natural in Latin 
America; difficult and painful in 
Anglo-America. Z 
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